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HIROTA UNDERLINES JAPAN’S POLICY 


i ESPITE its restraint, Foreign Minister 

Hirota’s address to the Japanese Diet on 
January 23 constitutes a powerful endorsement of 
the policy now being pursued by Japan. Embed- 
ded in the concluding paragraphs of the Foreign 
Minister’s speech are the clearest affirmations of 
the philosophy of the military-naval clique that 
have yet appeared in any Japanese state paper. 
Japan is presented as the sole stabilizing force in 
the Far East; serving as “a corner-stone for the 
edifice of peace of Eastern Asia,” it “bears the 
entire burden of responsibilities.” Admitting that 
Japan’s foreign relations are confronted with seri- 
ous problems, Hirota declares that “the path of a 
rising nation is always strewn with problems,” 
and that Japan’s diplomatic claims, while “legiti- 
mate” and “rational,” are also “consonant with 
our national mission.”’ 


In applying these general principles to Japan’s 
relations with various countries, the same strong 
attitude is maintained. The foundations of ‘“Man- 
choukuo” will be solidified by the decision “about 
to be made on the establishment of a monarchial 
régime”—a reference to the impending corona- 
tion of Pu Yi on March 1. No concrete evidence 
exists to confirm the report that “the Chinese 
government, realizing the mistake of persisting 
in its anti-Japanese attitude, has decided to take 
steps looking toward rectifications of Chino-Jap- 
anese relations.” Stress is laid on the peaceful 
intentions of Japan toward the U.S.S.R. At the 
same time, a stiff rebuke is administered to the 
Soviet Union for broadcasting “unwarranted 
criticisms directed against Japan” and for circu- 
lating “exaggerated stories ... evidently for poli- 


tical and diplomatic purposes which such rumors 
are calculated to serve.” As between Japan and 
the United States, “there exists no question that 
is intrinsically difficult of solution. Far from 
having any thought of picking a quarrel with 
America, Japan fervently desires American 


friendship. At the same time I am confident that 
the United States will not fail to appraise cor- 
rectly Japan’s position in Eastern Asia.” 

In view of this statement, such recent develop- 
ments as General Araki’s resignation from the 
War Ministry and certain anti-military interpella- 
tions in the Diet, which have been interpreted as 
signs of moderation, should be discounted. Al- 
though Araki’s resignation was regarded in some 
quarters as a blow to the military clique, the 
weight of opinion agreed that the choice of his 
successor—General Senjuro Hayashi, a strong 
militarist—represented no change of policy. With 
regard to political sentiment in the Diet, it should 
be noted that no effective opposition to the pro- 
posed Japanese budget for 1934-35, carrying the 
largest military and naval appropriations in 
Japan’s history, is expected to materialize. As 
drafted by the Cabinet, the budget calls for a total 
expenditure of ¥2,111,537,000, of which ¥937,332,- 
000—nearly 45 per cent of the total—is allotted 
to the army and navy. If other budgetary items 
closely related to the maintenance of military pre- 
paredness were included, the appropriations for 
defense expenditure would be closer to 60 per 
cent of the whole. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Tokyo Asahi should hail the result as a 
“national defense first’ budget. Taking all con- 
siderations into account, it is safe to conclude that 
no effective challenge has yet arisen to the exist- 
ing military dominance of Japanese policy. 

The new budget, carrying ¥600,000,000 of 
deficit-covering bond issues, continues the policy of 
balancing current Japanese budgets by internal 
loans. As a result of this policy, Japan’s public 
debt will reach a total of approximately ¥9,000,- 
000,000 by the end of 1934. Nevertheless, the per 
capita public debt of Japan will still be compara- 
tively low, and the long-predicted fiscal crisis has 
not occurred. Despite a depreciation of the yen 
which has reduced its gold value—49.8 cents at 
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par—to 18.8 cents, little or no inflation has oc- 
curred, as witnessed by a virtually stationary in- 
ternal price level. With the yen at 18.8 cents, 
the gold coverage for the note circulation of the 
Bank of Japan averaged almost 100 per cent 
throughout the year 1933. In actual practice, 
Japan has made a yen whose gold value is de- 
preciated by 62 per cent fully serve, internally, 
the purposes of a yen at par. It is partly on this 
factor that Japan’s success in its drive for world 
trade has rested. As a result of these conditions, 
accompanied by large internal expenditures on 
munitions and allied industries, Japan has en- 
joyed—relative to the world at large—a partial 
industrial revival, despite the fact that its agri- 
cultural population has continued to suffer acutely. 
T. A. BISSON. 


The Stavisky Scandal 

The revelations of the Stavisky scandal which 
precipitated the resignation of the Chautemps 
ministry on January 27 have gravely compro- 
mised the parliamentary régime in France. 
Added to the rising tide of discontent which 
has expressed itself in a popular movement 
favoring an authoritarian, anti-parliamentary 
government, the political reverberations of this 
scandal may be preliminary to a thorough refor- 
mation of the parliamentary system. 

The Stavisky affair is one of the politico-finan- 
cial scandals which have occurred periodically in 
France and of which the Hanau and Oustric cases 
offer recent examples. Right, as well as Left, 
governments have suffered from them. The pres- 
ent crisis promises to rival in significance the 
Panama affair of the nineties, which shook the 
French Republic to its very foundations. Al- 
though much remains shrouded in mystery, the 
main outlines have been revealed. Two years ago 
one Alexandre Stavisky, whose record as a no- 
torious swindler and gambler was well-known to 
the police, in some way obtained control of the 
municipal pawnshop (Crédit Municipal) of Bay- 
onne. Through the issue of bonds, supposedly 
backed by pawnshop pledges, he and his accom- 
plices defrauded insurance companies and private 
individuals of an amount apparently well in ex- 
cess of 200,000,000 francs. The discovery of this 
swindle early in January revealed complicity and 
criminal negligence in high administrative and 
political circles. The mayor of Bayonne, who is 
also a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the administrator of the pawnshop were both 
implicated. Three journalists were arrested, and 
one deputy—a beneficiary of Stavisky’s largess— 
was deprived of his parliamentary immunity. 
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Apparently Stavisky had access to the highest 
political and social circles and remained unmo- 
lested by the police despite his past record. Ru- 
mors credit him with having maintained a large 
political “slush fund.” It was openly charged 
that Stavisky had not committed suicide when 
trapped at Chamonix on January 8, but had been 
murdered to prevent damaging revelations. Under 
these circumstances the Chautemps cabinet could 
not survive. On January 8 Albert Dalimier, Min- 
ister of Colonies, was compelled to resign owing 
to disclosures to the effect that, while Minister 
of Labor, he had written letters calling the atten- 
tion of insurance companies to the possibility of 
investing in the bonds of municipal pawnshops. 
Although Premier Chautemps was twice sustained 
by the Chamber and had promised a vigorous 
investigation, popular clamor for an entirely new 
deal in government was too strong to permit 
the cabinet’s continuance. 

On January 30 Edouard Daladier was success- 
ful in forming a new ministry in which the Centre 
as well as the Left is represented. M. Daladier 
is the only Radical-Socialist who enjoys confi- 
dence on the Right as well as on the Left of the 
Chamber, and during his ten-months’ tenure of 
office last year gained a reputation for strength 
and astuteness. Though an advocate of national 
defense, he was the leading protagonist in the 
last cabinet of a direct understanding with Ger- 
many. The new cabinet must face a number of 
critical problems: purification and reform of the 
police and administrative services; relentless 
prosecution of the Stavisky investigation; solu- 
tion of the grave economic problems confronting 
France, such as devaluation of the franc, the high 
cost of living, the agricultural crisis, etc.; further 
financial and budgetary reform; and finally, in 
the field of foreign affairs, the conduct of a firm 
yet conciliatory policy toward the Hitler régime 
in Germany. The future will tell whether these 
problems can be met without sacrifice or reform 
of the existing parliamentary system. 


JOHN C. DE WILDE. 
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